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;«autt  of  One  Partner's  Hunger  and 
the  Oiheir  Partner'*  Thirst. 
Is  A  gtent  in  ^tftture,  he  was  as  awk- 
irard  as  he  was  strong.  His  nistic  ap- 
pearance was  enhanced  by  an  ill  fitting 
suit  of  homespun.  Thus  af  the  head  of 
the  ox  team  he  made  his  debut  in  the 
outer  world,  without  means,  without 
education,  ^without  Ipfluence.  This  may 
seem  a  sortry  beginning,  but  let  It  be 
remembet^dt  that  if  on  that  day  he  had 
graduated  tnJm  Hatrard  In  a  fashlon- 
ftblfe  coat  the  gates  of  history  would 
probably  have  been  closed  against  him. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  first  business  venture 
resulted  in  downright  failure.  He 
formed  ft  partnership  with  one  Berry, 
undef  the  firm  name  of  Beiry  &  Lin- 
coln, to  carry  on  a  groceryv^for  the  pur- 
chase price  oif  Avhich  the  firm  note  was 
given.  Berry  was  a  Jolly,  Irresponsible  , 
soui.  Who  --vas  born  thirsty  and  who 
gave  Ws  undivided  attention  to  that 
part  fit  the  stock  known  as  "wet  gro-, 
eerie*.*'  Mr.  LIncolijt,  on  the  other 
hand*  having  a  keen  appetite,  devoted 
tilmseif  to  the  crackers  and  cheese 
Smoked  herrings  and  other  edibles  at 
the  dry  end  of  the  shop.  .This  happ? 
ftdjustment  rivaled  the  ffimiliar  cat'v 
of  Jack  Sprp.t  and  hla  congenial  spouse 
but  the  meager  stock  could  not  lonp 
withstand  the  Inroads  of  hunger  at  tbp 
one  end  and  thirst  at  the  other,  and  o 
crisis  came  which  required  the  sale  o^ 
the  remnant  of  stock.  The  purchaser 
defaulted,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  left  t<> 
pay  all  the  Uablllllea-a  task  which 
plagued  him  for  several  years.  There 
by  he  had  Impressed  upon  him  a  legal 
proposition  that  a  partner  is  liable  In 
solldo. 

It  Is  related  that  Mr.  Lincoln  bought 
a  barrel  of  a  customer.  In  the  bottom 
of  which,  nmong  other  rubbish,  was 
found  a  copy  of  "Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries." Thl'S  Vns  a  great  find  for 
the  law  student,  bii^  as  the  book  there 
after  engroswd  his  attention  the  gro- 
cary  business  cr'llapsed.  Thus  ended 
the  first  lesson.— J.  V.  Quarles  In  Put- 
nam's.       /  ^  #y    .. 
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,'■ •       'BuBtNl)  A  COtJNTEi. 

His  next  venture  was  as  a  cierK  In 
try  store  at  New  Salem.  He  did  not  fancy  such 
eiDployment,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  In 
studying  and  In  telllnK  stories  to  the  vlllase 
loafers.  Even  after  becoming  one  of  the 
Droprletors  of  the  establishment,  he  con- 
tinued to  neglect  his  business  for  other  and 
more  attractive  things,  and  the  result  was 
a  failure  which  Imposed  a  heavy  load  of  debt 
upon  him.  He  made  many  mends,  how-  f 
ever,  and  read  many  books,  and  ••ucKed 
the  principal  bully  of  the  settlement,  and 
gained  considerable  notice  as  a  public  speak- 
er. The  society  of  the  Dlace  was  crude  and 
Itomoral,  hut  he  adapted  himself  to  it  in  an 
easy  way,  without  sharing  In  any  of  Its  worst 
vices.  He  did  not  drlnK  or  gamble,  but  he 
was  ready  to  participate  In  all  trials  of  phys- 
ical strength  and  still,  and  his  courage  was 
equal  to  any  emergency.  Besides,  he  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  scrupulous  honesty  In  an  his 
dealings, and  thus  won  the  perfect  confidence 
01  thecomniilnlty.  In  all  his  future  career, 
New  Salem  never  once  wavered  In  its  devo- 
tion to  him. 


WIWLST  Abe  ^vas  •' djin?  nothing," 
or.  in  other  words,  -waiting  for  Of- 
'fult's  groodb,  Lamon  tajs.  Dr.  Nel- 
son, a  resident  of  New  Salem, 
built  a  flaliboat,  and,  placing'  his 
family  and  effects  upon  it,  started  for  Texas. 
But  as  the  Sangiamon  was  a  turbulent  and 
treacherous  s-tream  at  best,  and  its  banks 
■were  now  full  to  overflowing-,  Nr Ison  needed 
a  pilot,  at  least  as  far  as  Beardstcwn.  His 
choice  fell  upon  Abe,  who  took  him  to  the 
mouth  of  the  dloubtful  river  in  safety,  al- 
though Abe  often  declared  that  he  occa.^'ion- 
ally  ran  out  into  the  prairie  at  least  three 
miles  fro^rfl  the  channel.  Arriving  at  Beards- 
town,  Nelson  pushed  on  down  the  IlMnois, 
and  Abe  walked  back  to  New  Salem. 

The    second    storekeeper    at    New  Salem 
■was   a   Mr.    George   ■U'arburton;    but,    "the 
country  not  having  improved  his  morals  in 
the     e.s-timation     of     his     fritni?is.^'     George 
thought    it    advisable   to  transfer  his  store- 
room and  the  remnant  of  his  S'tock  to  Offutt 
Tn    the    menntime.    Offutfs   long     expected 
goods  -were  received  from  Beardsitown.    Abe 
unpacked  them,  ran.ged  tliem  on  the  shelves 
rolled  the  barrels  and  kegs  into  their  places' 
and.   being  provided  ivith  a  brand  new  hook' 
pen,   and    ink.    found  himself  d.ulv  installed 
as  "  first  clerk  "  of  the  principrsl  m.crcantile 
house  in  New  Salem.    A  country  store  is  an 
indescribable     collection     of     miscellanies— 
groceries,    dry   goods,    hard-ware,      earthen- 
ware,   and    stoneware,    cups   and     saucers 
plates  and  dnshes,  coffee  and  tea,  suc-arand 
molasses,  boots  andl  shoes,  whiskvtind  lead 
butter   and   eggs,    tohacco   and   gunpowder.' 
with  an  endless  list  of  things  unimaejnnble 
except    by   a    houscAviie   or   a    "merchanit" 
Such  was  the  store  to  the  charge  r.f  -^vhich 
Abe  was  now  promoted— pi-omoledl from  the 
rank  of   a    common  laborer  to  be  a  sort  of 
brevet  clerk.  f    C  0  r 

In  Charge  of  Mm  and  Store. 

But  OfCutfs  ideas  of  commerce  wo- e  com- 
prehensave;  and.  as  "  his  bu.-ineES  was  al- 
ready ccnsidlerably  scattered  about  the 
country."  he  thought  he  w-'ould  scatter  a 
httle  more.  He  therefore  rented  the  mill  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  from  Cameron  and  Eut- 
,  ledge,  and  set  A<be  to  overlooking  that  as 
well  as  the  store.  .This  increase  of  business 
however,  required  another  clerk,  and  in  a  ffw 
days  Abe  was  given  a  companion  in  the  per- 
son of  \V.  G.  Green.  They  slept  together 
onthesamecoi,3nthes.tore;andlasMr.  Green 
observes,  by  -way  of  indncating  the  great 
intimacy  that  subsisted  between  them 
."  when  one  turned  over  the  other  had  to  do 
so  hkeiw.ise."  To  com.nlete  his  dnmestic  ar- 
ra.ngements,  ATje  followed  the  example  of 
Mr.  Offutt  and  boarded  at  John  Cameron's 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  milU 

IVIr.  Offiut  Is  variousl.v.  though  not  dliffor- 
enlly.  descuibed  as  a  "wild,  harum  sivarum 
reckless  fellow  ";  a  "  gusty,  windv.  brain  lat- 

bn,;y  ran  iiii:i.L-i!H.  (he  clu^nAer  iJ^dTcTn^'i^- 
these  terms,  he  can  ima.qinc  Mr  OlTuU  — 
Abe^s  em.plo,ver.  friend,  and  patron.  Since 
the  tnp  on  the  flatboat.  his  aamiration  for 
Abe  had  grown  to  be  boundless..  He  now 
declared  that  "Abe  knew  more  than  any 
man  in  the  United  Slates  -;  that  "  he  would 
some  day  be  president  of  the  rnitedlStatesi  " 
and  that  he  could,  at  that  present  momerilt 
outrun,  whip,  or  throw  dcwn  any  man  in 
Sangamon  county. 

_  Abe  rapidly  grew  in  favor  with  the  people 
m  and  around  New  Saliem,  until  nearly 
everybodly  thou.ght  quite  as  much  of  hlno 
as  Mr.  Offutt  did.  He  was  decidedly  the 
most  popular  man  that  ever  lived  there  Kfe 
could  do  more  to  quell  a  riot,  compromise  "a 
feud  and  keep  peace  among  the  neighho^-s 
generally  than  any  one  else;  and  these  w-a-e 


of  the  class  of  duties  which  it  .appears  to  have 
been  the  most  agreeable  for  "hfrn  to  perform 
Abes  duties  in  Offutt's  s'iore  were  not  of 
U^l^?:^%  to  monopolize  -.n,  whole  of  hi.s 
wT^a  ffn.  '°°",  '''^'"  '"  think  that  her 
M,o  /r  r.^Pf""'"""'^'  to-  re-iredv  some  of 
the  defects  in  his  education,.  Ke  could  lead 
^•rlte.  and  cipher  ag  well ,  as  most  m.^    bu 

hfs  ''■' K^.°P"'r'"-^  "^'''^  growing  dJily  'and 
his  ambition  keeping  pace,  he  feared  th  ,  t 
he   might   .shortly    be    caJled  to  act    n  some 

Sak  hr^wm  ,r'^'^  wo-ulc1recuire"himT: 
^peak    h.;s    own  languaf.v..  with  some  re-ard 

thing  you  can  do"     '"  T«- t  i,    i  ^ 

renlierl    &hl    ••  t  .«    ^f  I  had  a  .arammar," 

replied  Abe,    '  I  wouHd) commence  now." 
Walked   Six  , Miles  for  Book. 

There   was   no  g..rimmar   to  be  had  about 

S  tte'n,;''".'  ^'  schoolmaster!  halTng 
Kent    the   run   of    that   speciesi  of   pronertv 

kn'cw  wlti^'t?  '*"'■*  ^^-  '^'""^  him  that  h'; 
knew  where  there  was  one.  Abe  rose  from 
the  breakfast  at  ;which  he  was  sitting  an? 
learning  that  thc.'book  was  at  Varne  "f  only 
^^.x  miles  distant;,  set  off  after  it  a^hard  ,  s 

a  very  lit  1???-;,  "  '''""''  '°  ^^'■-  G'-ham 
a  very  ittle  w|-^,ie  until  he  returned  and  an- 
nounced with  p;,,oat  pleasure  that  he  had  ,t. 
He  then  turned  his  immediate  and  most 
undivided    att.^ntion"    to    the    study    oTu 

hX  b!-i'k-  r^""  '."^'"^^^  ^^•^^'^  not  particu: 
laily  brisk,  he  would  lie  under  a  shade  tree 
in  front  of  th*..  store  and  pore  over  th,  boolc 
JfZ  ]'\  *"^*'  ^  customer  would  find  him 
stretched  on.  the  counter  intently  engaged  in 
the  same  w,-/y.  'frt^eu  in 

he^was"off  ■!:''"  "■'''  '''  "^''  P'^^""  ^°'  ^*"''^'  an^ 
villa<4  /s  e  'f ''"  ''•"*"•''  ^°''PP'"S  out  of  the 
t  nn  t'l  ^  -t  '''■  '''"^'^'^  '°  «^-oid  observa- 
tion, w  her^  If  succes.'-ful  in  getting  off  alone 
he  w-ould  expend  hours,  in  the  woods,  "  n°as 
tenng  theV  book,"  or  in  a  state  of  profound 
abstraction.  He  kept  up  his  old  habit  of 
sitting  uf,  late  at  night;  but.  as  lights  were 

to^sirin  f^-''^  '■"'■''-^  -^"^P^'-  P-'"^itfed  him 
10  Sit  in  I  his  shop,  where  he  burnt  shavinss 
and  kepti  a  blazing  fire  to  fead  by  wh-^n  every 
ont  c.se/was  in  bed. 

^The  Grrer-.  lent  him  books;  the  school- 
mas  eru  gave  hjm  instruction  in  the  store, 
on  the,  road,  or  m  the  meadows;  every  vis- 
itor to  New  Salem,  who  made  the  least 
pretenision  to  schola.ship  was  waylaid  bv 
Abe  a.Tr,d  required  to  explain  something  which 
he  co#jld  not  understand.  The  result  of  if  all 
was^-lhat  the  village  , and  the  surrounding 
country  wondered  at  his  growth  in  knowl- 
eog'3i.  and  he  soon  became  as  famous  for  the 
goojiness  of  his  understanding  as  for  the 
mu.^jular  power  of  hi.s  body  and  the  unfail- 
Ingi  humor  of  his  fallc. 

rw!>5-    ijfiioolii     tJidii't    stop    War. 

Ti'he  soLuiers  at  Helena.  In  Arkansas  used 
i«.  amuse  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  on 
Uieir  first  arrival,  by  telling  them  yarns,  of 
.^■hich  the  following  is  a  sample: 

"  Pome  time  ago  Jeff  Davis  go"t  tired  of  the 
war.  and  invited  President  Lincoln  to  meet 
him  on  neutral-  ground  to  discuss  terms  of 
peace.  They  met  accordinglv.  and  after  a 
talk  concluded  to  settle  the  war  bv  dividing 
the  territorj-  and  stopping  the  fighting  The 
north  took  the  northern  states  and'th<>  south 
the  gulf  and  seaboard  southern  states  Lin- 
coln took  Texas  and  Missouri,  and  Davis 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  so  that  all  were 
parceled  off  excepting  Arkansas.  Lincoln 
didn  t  want  it-Jeff  wouldn't  have  it-neither 
would  consent  to  take  It.  and  on  that  they 
split;  and  the  war  has  gone  on  ever  since. 


iriTUi   •>"  difference  be-  . 

$1100.     Then  he  disposed  of  the     to 
to  two  omn.  taking  their  notes,     fhc 
to  two  en    •  value  and  shpped 

^'''"""u^olntL  failures  .-as  left 
away.  Lincom,  i."<-  ,  .  ,  ,„  ^>,„t  d\v 
with  hlB  $1100  debts,  wh.ch  in  that  day 

1— :sr;:r:itrr...d 

.nSTst;.    Ho.sWin.ped  and  save^    one 
of  his  creditor.s  became  obdurate,  sm 
Ulni   and    obtained   a    Judgment.     Lin- 
cTn-s  horse,  saddle,  bridle  and  survey- 
ing outfit  V  ere  Bold  at  auction 
^Through    the    enti_r.    per.d^of^J.m_ 


Anonyrnouf,        19^-^ 


At  last 


Tnrougi'    wi^    - 

coin's   early   manhood,   from 
ho  struggled  with   that   debt. 
'^^::riuld  have   tauen  an   easier; 

way    like  the  two  men  who  left  h.m 
;S;  the  bag  to  hold      He  could  hav 

disappeared     from     ^'^-.''^^^J^^ 
world   would    have    lost    its     S'^atc^ 
statesman    and    humanity    one    of    it. 
noblest  benefactors  had  he  done  so 

Throughout  his  entire  life  up  to    he 
,til  he  Lca.ne  president  of  the  Una..d 

States  he  stood  face  to  face  -'^h  fai^ 
ure      Without   thrift,  and   mdustry    he 
would  have  gone  down  to  defeat 
'     At  this   time   t.f  the   year  when   the 
civilized  world  is  giving  special  tho^>g 
to    this    man    of    the    praines    .t    Is    o    1 
value      to      note    that      the      toveilng 
strength  of  his  genius  woxdd  have  been  ^ 

lost  to  mankind  had  it  not  '-^"/"  ^  , 
persistence  in  the  pract.co^s,  of  thuft  j 
and  industry.  '  /  A  7 
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Saloon  License  oi    Lmcom 

Liberty 


Op 


Something  Lincoln  Could  Not 

Get  Today 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— It  was  down  in  a 
Greenwich  Village  speakeasy  that  I 
came  across  it.  I  was  leaning  against 
the  bar,  declaiming,  with  two  congenial 
companions,  against  the  evils  of  prohibi- 
tion that  made  speakeasies  so  crowded — 


of  the  Liberty  Magazine.  It  is  tremen- 
dously clever. 

Many  years  ago,  Sam  Jones  told  me 
that  he  became  very  much  irritated  over 
the  attitude  of  the  newspaper  reporters. 
He  was  holding  a  revival  and  was  dis- 
pleased by  the  newspaper  reports. 

On  one' occasion  he  called  the  boys  to- 


if,^^ 


.■U'6 


V-  ^  *-- 


and  expensive. 

I  raised  my  glass  and 
drank  slowly  with  my 
eyes  shut  and  my  head 
tilted  back.  Blissfully  I 
opened  my  eyes  and 
gazed  at  the  vow  of  bot- 
tles on  the  shell'  above 
the  mirror.  Suddenly  I 
stared  with  open  mouth. 
There,  over  a  friendly 
bottle  of  Holloway's 
gin,  was  a  framed  per- 
mit entitled  "  An  His- 
toric Document — Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Saloon 
License." 

My  mind  groped:  Lin- 
coln .  .  .  license  .  .  . 
liquor    .    .    . 

I  p;ot  it!  Liberty!  I 
dived  for  my  coat  hang- 
ing on  a  hook.  P'rom  the 
pocket  I  pulled  out  my 
copy.  There,  on  the  out- 
side cover,  the  somber 
face  of  Lincoln  con- 
fronted me.  I  hurriedly 
turned  the  pages.  An 
interview  with  Uncle 
Abe,  by  George  Sylves- 
ter Viereck,  entitled 
"  Our  Appalling  Crisis 
— What  Would  Lincoln 
Do?  "  Rapidly  I  read, 
tion. 

I  burst  into  a  roar  at  the  General 
Grant  anecdote — the  story  about  the 
man  who,  on  complaining  to  Lincoln 
that  General  Grant  drank  whisky  im- 
moderately, was  told  by  the  Emancipa- 
tor: "  Weil,  just  find  out  what  particu- 
lar kind  he  uses  and  I'll  send  a  barrel  to 
each  of  the  other  generals." 

Again  I  glanced  up  at  the  writing  on 
the  wall. 

Well,  Lincoln  ought  to  know  what  was 
good  for  his  generals. 

I  managed  to  get  the  address  and  name 
of  the  company  which  made  photostatic 
copies  of  Lincoln's  permit.  I  had  three 
made. 

One  I  send  to  you  as  proof  of  my 
statements,  the  second  I  keep  in  my  bed- 
room for  inspiration,  the  third  I  hang 
in  my  wine  cellar — for  aspiration!  — 
Edirard  R.  Gleichcnhaiis. 

A  Senator  Speaks 

United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
D.  c.— I  read  George  Sylvester  Viercck's 
imaginative  interview  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  presented  in  a  recent  number 


AN  HISTORIC  DOCUMENT 

Ahraham  Lincoln's  Saloon  License 


'Z>, 


*/^ 


L   Oppti.  Q'n.iV.  Sangti 


Icnow  all  maw  \>'^  these  present?: 


m/l  (.-fr,,.  ar,  h,ld  and  firmly  tound  <.nfo   r 
.n.vj.^jir^v    „/ .Von;«<jmon  Cctinty  in   iht  / 
i.iindrtd  dollar,,  to  \t<hi<:h  paymtnl  c^rll 
...,    h,.,d  ijiir,rUc,.  our  hfrj.  i.rr<utarj 


f..-   Cow- 


ond  i'ui\    i^<  be 


n</   t<^ 


;. 


r  te  t-rt^mlj,  jeafed  U/ilPi  our  j 

t.u'.  h.  A.T>.  tS33.    JVoto   rf>f  •  ^:J 

/(it  /J  thuT,  ttjngrea-i  tfir  Ja'd  B^rri 
rf   a    lutryj  '    /rom     rh€    Ccurtfv      Cu 

t,  u  ltii;rrn  <rt  r/>r  T  .ton  »/ yV«i.  J 
ar.  f^oUf  1/  "•'  taid 'Brrry  and  Lirn-ati 
axjior  and  ab-,fr^'»  oil  ttx  loOU  of  < 
ru»»»<-n«»»p«'>.  fh*"  ""■  uhl>4atH>n  iv  • 
.rnoin  in  /ulljorit. 

A.-B-KAHAM  t.iyCOl 

VILLI  AM  i:  yhh-i/^ 


Ah!— Prohibi- 


gether  and  remonstrated  with  them.  He 
said,  "  It  isn't  fair  for  you  to  take  a 
sentence  here,  another  one  there,  and 
then  string  them  together  as  if  it  were 
a  verbatim  statement  of  my  views  on 
religion  and  sin.  I  could  take  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  and  if  I  applied  them  to 
you,"  he  said  to  the  reporters,  "  you 
would  not  like  it. 

"  For  instance,  I  could  say  to  you.  us- 
ing Bible  language:  '"Judas  departed, 
and  went  and  hanged  himself.'  '  What 
he  did,  go  thou  and  do  likewise.'  '  And 
what  thou  doest,  do  quickly! 

I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  this  story, 
but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  unpleasant 
application  of  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
by  these  quotations  from  Lincoln  Mr. 
Viereck  conveys  exactly  what  would  be 
Lincoln's  philosophy  as  regards  the  pres- 
ent-day problems. 

The  article  shows  a  prodigious  amount 
of  research.  Mr.  Viereck  has  not  per- 
verted Mr.  Lincoln's  thought,  hut  has 
given  a  very  clear  picture  of  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  be  thinking  about  now. 

Thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  read- 
ing this  fascinating  interview. — Royal 
S.  Copcland. 
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Old  Grocery  Store 
Becomes  Shrine  To 
Abraham  Lincoln 


New  Salem  Emporium  Re- 
stored  With   Its   Pork 


And  Beans 


7  —  Abra- 


Springfeld.     III..     Feb 

.  hann  Lincoln's  partner  in  his  New, 
-Salem  grocery  business,  William  Ber- 
ry, always  fiid  calculate  that  Abe  was 
a   right  smart   young   fellow.     But   if 

-  an.v   of   the   local   cracker-barrel  phil- 

■  osnphers  had  predicted  in  1833  that 
lOD  years  later  the  little  frame  store 
would  be  restored  to  its  original  con- 
dition as  a  shrine  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  herbes,  he  would  have 
been  joshed  right  out  past  the  pickle 
barrel   into  the  February  mud. 

Yet  such  a  rash  forecaster  would 
have  had  the  last  laugh.  Every  detail 
Of  the  building  equipment,  and  stock 
of  merchandise  has  been  restored  Just 
as  i<  was  m  1833,  and  the  Lincoln- 
Eerry  emporium  stands  today  on  its 
original  site,  a  flashback  into  the 
ciude  everyday  life  of  Lincoln's  early 
years 

A  glance  around  the  antique  in- 
terior inakes  the  modern  housewife 
acutely  conscious  of  the  changes  in 
the  grocery  business  since  those  days. 
Barrels  of  flour,  boxes  of  beans,  sides 

"of  bacon,  tubs  of  salt  pork  and  other 
bulk    foods    were    then    the    principal 

-Stock  In  trade.  Convenient  sanitary 
packages  were  but  little  known,  and 
there  were  few  brand  names  to  guar-  , 
antec  either  Lincoln  or  his  customers 
that  they  would  get  a  known  quality 
of  merchandise  when  they  gave  an 
order. 

The  Old-Salem-Lincoln  League  of 
Petersburg,  111.,  is  responsible  for  re- 
storing and  maintaining  the  archaic 
grocery  where  Lincoln  spent  his  24th 
birthday  102  years  ago  this  month. 
Years  of  painstaking  research  were 
necessary  to  establish  the  authenticity 
of  each  item  in  the  store.     Some  of 

'  the  pieces  of  furniture  and  equipment 
were  reclaimed  from  antique  shops 
and  neighboring  homes.  Stocks  of 
the  bulk  merchandise  were  easily  ob- 
tainable. 
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INDIANA   RH'J  All.  (,R(X.L-.RS   AND   MEAT  DEALERS   ASSN.,   Inc. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Honest  Clerk 


In  this  picture  painted  by 
Frederick  Mizen  for  The 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  Lincoln  is 
represented  as  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  at  New  Salem, 
Illinois,  in  the  act  of  weigh- 
ing some  produce  for  a  cus- 
tomer. The  scene  is  based 
on  the  earliest  known  inci- 
dent which  gave  rise  to  the 
nickname  "Honest  Abe". 
The  story  goes,  that  Lincoln, 
had  waited  on  a  customer 
late  in  the  evening  and  upon 
opening  the  store  the  next 
morning  noticed  that  he 
had  placed  the  wrong 
weight  on  the  balance  scale 
in  weighing  the  purchase 
of  the  day  before.  He  is  said 
to  have  shut  up  shop  im- 
mediately and  proceeded  to 
deliver  a  few  ounces  of 
goods  due  the  purchaser. 

The  short  weight  incident 
was  closely  followed  by  the 


short  change  experience 
which  contributed  still  fur- 
ther to  Lincoln's  reputation 
for  honest  dealings.  Clarissa 
Hornbuckle  is  said  to  have 
purchased  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  a  bill  of  goods  in 
October,  1831,  for  which 
she  paid  cash.  Before  clos- 
ing the  store  that  evening 
he  discovered  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  of  6I/4 
cents  in  figuring  her  bill, 
and  immediately  set  out  for 
the  Hornbuckle  cabin  three 
miles  away  and  returned  to 
his  customer  the  amount  he 
had  overcharged  her. 

Lincoln's  reputation  for 
honesty  followed  him 
through  both  his  legal  and 
political  careers;  and,  when 
lie  became  a  presidential 
nomin-e  in  I860,  it  was  the 
slogan  "Honest  Abe"  which 
did  much  to  win  the  election 
for  him. 


Courht-y.   Tlic  Lincoln  X(il!oiutl  Life  Jnfnircnci    Compd/iij. 
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FAILURE  AS  A  _ 

^fter  MiseraDle  Start,  However,  Fate  Fut 
Store  and  on  the  Path  [.eadipg  to  the 


ut  Him  Into  Another 
White  House 


(From  paintinK  ounod  by  Lincoln  National  life  Insuiante  C.  nipniu' 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN— HONEST  CLERK 
7'he  writer  of  this  article  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rev  William 
E.  Barton,  who  made  one  of  the  vwst  important  collections  of 
Lincolniana  in  this  country  for  some  years  in  Dr  Barton's 
home  in  Foxboro.  Follozving  his  death,  in  December,  1930,  his 
Lincoln  library' of  nearly  4000  volumes  zvas  acquired  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  became  the  nucleus  of  tvhal  is 
noiv  an  invaluable  special  library  there,  dealing  with  the  life 
and  Presidency  of  Lincoln  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
period.  . 

Bv  ROBERT  BARTON 


In 


neTitue  suspected  it,  was  to  be  on« 
of  the  most  important  events  in  his 
life. 

There  came  to  the  town  of  Deca- 
tur, in  the  early  Spring  of  1831.  a 
remarkable  man  named  Denton  Off- 
cutt,  grand  in  niauner  and  even 
more  grand  in  his  visionary  schemeg 
tt  seemed  to  him  that  a  simple  waj 
:o  get  ric^i  would  be  to  ship  the  low- 
ariced  products  of  Illinois  -farms 
iown  to  the  ready  market  in  New 
Drleans.  But  experienced  rivei 
boatmen  were  few  and  he  consid^ 
?red  himself  lucky  to  find  a  crew 
if  three,  a  man  named  John  D, 
Johnson,  his  brother-in-law,  Abra- 
Tam  Lincoln,  and  a  cousin,  John 
tiavvks. 

The  three  men  had  soon  built  a 
loatboat  and  loaded  it  at  Spring- 
lield  with  its  cargo  of  produce, 
oarreled  nork  and  live  hogs.  Poled 
out  into  the  stream,  it  iToated  for 
about  20  miles  before  it  reached  the 
milldam  which  Cameron  and  Rut- 
ledge  had  built  across  the  Sanga- 
mon at  New  Salem.  And  there  it 
stuck,  halfway  across  the  low  dam, 
filling  with  water  and  threatening 
to  sink. 

The  bank  was  quickly  lined  with 
people  watching  the  efforts  of  the 
crew  and  shouting  advice  and  back- 
woods wit.  Lincoln  had  plenty  of 
verbal  help  as  he  bored  a  hole  and 
let  the  water  run  out,  and  then,  b> 
shifting  the  cargo,  eased  the  boa1 
ovrr  the  dam,  ready  to  continue  hci 
voyage.  But  he  received  a  hero'.'; 
prai.so  when  hi^  method  succeeded 
and  he  and  his  companions  stepped 
ashore. 

Start  of  the  Store 

Offiitt,  meanwhile,  had  been  look- 
ing o\'er  tile  litlle  town.  Pleased 
with  its  location  and  the  ready  front- 
ier welcome  of  its  people,  and,  nc 
doubt  warmed  by  a  few  drinks  in 
Clary's  saloon,  he  announced  that 
as  soon  as  the  voyage  was  com- 
pleted he  would  return  to  New 
Salem  and  open  a  "store."  He  im- 
mediately engaged  Lincoln  to  help 
him  run  it. 

This  was  in  April,  1831.  In  August, 
Lincoln  was  back  in  New  Salem. 
awaiting  Oflfutt  and  the  stock  -jf 
goods  he  had  slopped  in  St  Louis 
to  buy.  By  September  the  store 
Indimaj  was  open  for  business.     The  loj;  on 

r^OOOO  Its  busiest  city  u  as  Shaw  vvhichit  was  erected  cost  $10— prob- 
neetown.  a  port  on  the  Ohio  Rivei  ably  the  building  cost  another  $10, 
at  the  point  where  that  main  arter:and  Lincoln  helped  to  build  it. 
of  emigration  touched  the  lUinoi;  It  was  a  log  house,  about  20-feet 
boundary.  Vandalia,  a  town  o  square,  with  openings  cut  for  a  door 
about  600  inhabitants,  was  the  cap  and  a  \Yindow.  Its  floor  was  of 
ital;  Springfield  was  scarcely  largerrough-sawed  planks  from  the  river 
but  growing.  Chicago  was  a  tradinj  mill.  An  open  fire-place  nearly 
settlement  of  about  100  people,  clus  filled  one  end  of  the  room  and,  at 
tered  for  protection  around  the  re  the  other  end,  a  partition  shut  off  a 
ouilt  Fort  Dearborn.  tiny  space  to  serve  as  a  storeroom 

Indians  still  roamed  the  northerrfor  the  barrels  of  whisky  and  also 
part  of  the  state,  reluctantly  giving  as  living  quarters  for  young  Abe. 
A-ay  as  emigrants,  moving  by  flat-  The  counter  was  a  crude  affair 
Doat  and  on  foot,  pushed  forward  th(  and  of  no  great  importance.  For 
Tinge  of  civilization.  The  life  oJ  transactions  were  informal  and  un- 
:he  pioneer  was  neither  easy  noinurneo;  there  was  no  wrapping  i. 
July     1828     Re\»^"^^^-  ^'^  ''°"*^  ^""^  seldom  any  change  ti 


As    a    grocer,    Lincoln    was    aveloprrient.     ...     ««*>,   ^u^-u,  ^icv-,.      ,  ,,       ,  ..  ^         ^       rp,  i      u 

X  -1  rru  ^  L  ^  A^  •  -  *u  ^  lohn  M  ramprnn  flnrf  Tamp« -Rnf  Lincoln  was  the  child  of  an  aver-bc  made.  The  iron  scales  hung  oi 
failure.  There  is  no  denying  thatJojVnM-  Cameron  an^^  ivonXiev  family.     His  father  hadn  peg  when  not  in  use.     The  stocl 

unpleasant  truth,  for  when  his  ex-i  °,  i  f P  faeieciea  a  sue  ai  .^^  special  business,  except  the  sen-  "f  merchandise  was  stacked  or 
perience  behind  the  counter  carne'^^"\'?S  *  "^^"^°"  u^'' ?^  ^"s  business  of  keeping  himself  and  shelves  along  the  walls  or  what 
f-  ii J  1 J i  -f  4. ,„suitable  location  for  a  combinatior-iis  family  alive.  The  boy,  Abraham, '^^'^i"   space  for  it  could   be  found 


to  its  end  he  rode  out  of  town  c>n  ,      .  .,, 

a    borrowed    horse,    an    unhappyf^^^  ^"^f  f^^"^  " 


In    Octoberoorn   in   a   log   cabin 


in  Kentucky  Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  lard,  bacon 
a  ourruweu  iiuisc  au  u.m^ppyjg2g^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  surveyed  andaised  in  a  log  cabin  in  Indiana,  and  cheese,  butter,  honey,  hops,  vege- 
'"•^u'j  P^"""^^^     ^^°-     °  named  it  New  Salem  low  a  youth  in  a  log  cabin  in  mi- tables,   eggs  and  flour   were  among 

"nth  debt.  .pj^     settlement  erew  and  sonn^o's.  had  his  full  share  of  the  hard  the    foodstuffs    in    stock.      But    the 

He  had  no  special  ambition  tc^omprised  Znf^n^  1nJ  h  "TnfnT^hysical  work  re  ^y  his  fam- store 


about  20  log  buildings, '^--^^^^f*^-^-' 
ir,i.t  inn  r^Q,-o^.,o    K.,^  ;t^''' ^   muue   oi   living. 


also    sold    furs 
Any  odd  job  hides,     tallow,    seeds. 


and    mittens 
guns,     black 


As 


uecome  a  grocer,  nor,  in  fact,  had 

hfs  mind.  Itwas  by  merest  accidenl^'f^'^P^'^  f^  ^^^^^-  ^^.,^  recog-^^jy  as  the  source  of  a  little  money,  window  glass,  and  the  few  drug; 
that  the  somewhat  lazv  and  aim  P'^^^  P°^^°^"^^  ^°^'"  ^^  existed,ut  also  as  a  relief  from  the  monot- which  were  considered  standard 
Wvmmt  man  found  himLlf  em  '"^^^  *^^"  '^''^'^  ^^^''^'  ^"'^  ^"^  ^'"^^^^  "^  ^^°^k  at  home.  He  slaugh-  remedies  for  all  the  fevers  and 
less  young  man  louncl  nimseir  em  ^^  ^^^^^  Lincoln  made  it  his  home.ered  hogs,  split  rails,  or  worked  in  plagues  of  frontier  life.     Although 

lyl^re^  ttSatl^^o^  ffe^^town'of  RK,.r  M,n  "^^  .."^l^s.    as    opportunity   present-  whisky  was  made  on  many  a  farm. 


housing  about  100  persons,  but  its^at  came  along  was  welcomed,  not  POwder  and  bullets,  dry  goods,  nails 

.   as  the  source  of  a  littl 
own    it    cxistedjut  also  as  a  relief  from  the  monot-  which     were    considered 


stone.  Literal 

-. -        „   ,         Til        A    1      l\°v,^^"    °^  Kiver  Jnaji  j^   itself.     Once;   when   he  was   19   it    was    an    important    item    in    the 

New  baiern,  iii,  ana  smcK  tnere.         ^  hundred  years  ago   when  these^e  had"  piloted  a  flatboat  down  the  stock  of  any  store,  but  it  was  sold 

New  Salem  was  nothing  moreg^,g,^f^    ^^.^^.^    ^^j^j^g  %\a,ce,    Illmois'ivers  to  New  Orleans,  and  thus  he  only   in   quantities   greater   than   a 

than  a  boom  town  ol  frontier  de-]^ad  a  population  of  little  more  than^^PPened  to  Ve  qualified  and  hired  ^juart,  unless  a  "tavern  license"  had 

:or  a  similar  trip,  which,  although  heen  obtained. 


y 


What  little  cash  there  was  in  such 
a  town  was  of  doubtful  value,  a1 
best,  and  consist'ed  chiefly  oC  note 
issued  by  banks  of  varying  de^iee' 
of  solvency,  and  circulating  at  vucl 
discounts  as  seemed  appropriate  tr 
Hie  banks'  reputations.  Counln 
feJts  were  common.  Business  \\a' 
done  principally  by  barter  oi  on 
long-term  credits.  Farm  produce 
was  exchanged  for  supplies  air 
services  of  every  kind,  and  p\  ei 
the  doctor  took  his  "fees"  in  hog= 
bacon  and  lard,  and  barreled  then 
up  for  shipment  and  sale  in  some 
river  port. 

Gossip  and  anecdote  were  part  o 
every  transaction.  The  store  v\  a 
a  common  meeting  place  for  eACi> 
one  in  town,  a  news-center  and  <u 
open  forum  for  the  exchange  o 
opinions.  Young  Lincoln  Icaincc 
more  about  this  a?pecl  of  storc-lsccp 
ing  than  he  did  of  the  rules  foi 
making  profits.  Offult,  his  employ 
cr,  was  no  great  liolp  or  cxampli 
lOr  he  drank  too  much,  boa.<;tco  in 
much,  and  his  ambitions  carried  hiii 
beyond  the  limits  of  hi.s  cudii 
When  he  was  prc.'^scd  for  paym  n 
3f  his  bills  he  .-^lipped  away  in  th( 
Tight,  which,  in  tho.<;e  days,  wa:  no 
in  uncommon  method  of  solving  in 
con\'enieiit  financial  probltms. 

The  store  was  in  operation  littlf 
more  than  six  month."^.  In  that  timF 
Honest  Abe  had  won  the  re;  peel 
and  friendship  of  everyone  in  town 
but  now  he  was  out  of  a  job,  and 
there  was  none  to  be  found.  He 
did  not  want  to  return  to  day-labor 
if  he  could  find  work  of  some  other 
kind.  He  piloted  a  steamer  up  the 
river.  He  announced  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  election  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  but  when  the  call 
came  for  volunteers  against  Black 
Hawk,  he  was  glad  to  join  and  to 
extend  the  term  of  his  enlistment  as 
long  as  he  could. 

By  July,  1832,  his  service  was 
endedj  and  he  was  back  in  New 
Salem.  Uncertain  whether  to  stud^i 
law  or  to  take  up  blacksmithing,  h€ 
did  neither,  but  borrowed  themone^ 
with  which  to  buy  a  partnership  in 
a  store  owned  by  William  F.  Berry. 

Another  Start 

The  new  venture  began  auspici- 
ousl.  Offutt's  store  had  been  poor- 
ly located,  but  the'  Berry-Lincoln 
store  was  right  in  the  heart  of  the 
colony.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  two  of  the  three  other  gen- 
eral stores  sold  out  to  Berry  and 
Lincoln,  leaving  them  with  only  one 
competitor.  But  Samuel  Hill,  who 
owned  that  remaining  store,  under- 
stood store-keeping  as  it  needed  to 


LINCOLN-BERRY  STORE  AT  NEW  SALEM 
rhe  photograph  of  the  replica  of  the  Lincoln-Ber  ry  store  at  New  Salem,  111,  is  furnished,  by  th( 


Lincoln  Nati 
be  practiced.  His  local  enemy  once 
declared  that  he  never  knew  Hill 
had  a  soul  until  one  day  Hill  put 
a  coin  to  his  lips  and  "his  soul  came 
up  to  get  it." 

Hill's  store  was  the  postofRce,  and 
therefore  the  most  important  of  the 
gathering  places.  He  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  community  and 
could  have  bought  out  his  failing 
competitors  if  he  had  felt  the  need 
to  do  so.  Instead,  he  let  Berry  and 
Lincoln  fill  their  store  with  stock, 
and  go  heavily  into  debt  to  estab- 
lish their  near-monopoly. 

There  was  trouble  ahead  for  the 
Berry-Lincoln  enterprise,  for  there 
is  more  to  successful  store-keeping 
than  buying  out  one's  competitors, 
as  Hill  knew  and  as  Lincoln  was  to 
discover.  While  Hill  was  attending 
to  business,  Loncoln  was  enjoying 
his  good  share  of  all  the  arguments 
and  discussions.  And  his  partner 
was  dipping  generously  into  their 
store's  supply  of  liquor.  Business 
began  to  decline,  and  the  partners 
found  their  views  divergent  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  but  especially  on  the 
question  as  to  how  the  liquor-sell- 
ing end  of  their  business  should 
be  conducted. 

Berry  wanted  to  apply  for  a  "tav- 
ern license''  to  sell  liquor  by  the 
drink,  but  Lincoln  protested.  The  li- 
cense was  granted  on  March  6,  18,1,3, 
in  the  name  of  Berry  ^:  Lincoln, 
but  Lincoln's  purported  signature  is 
not  in  his  handwriting.  Whatever 
other  causes  of  dissension  there  may 
have  been,  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion was  undoubtedly  one  major  rea- 
son for  Lincoln's  decision  to  sell  out 
to  Berry  and  Avithdraw.  In  payment 
h-^  took  Berry's  notes,  which  he  in 
turn  used  toward  reducing  his  own 
obligations. 

Appointed  Postmaster 

On  May  7,  1833,  Lincoln  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster,  and  took  up  his 
easy  duties  in  the  rear  of  Samuel 
Hill's  store,  and  the  coveted  privi- 
lege of  reading  the  newspapers  that 
came  in  the  mail.  With  his  store- 
keeoinjz  dayi  behind  hits.  Lincoln 


onal  Life  Insurance.  Fort  Wavne.  Ind. 
prooably  thought  his  troubles  were 
at  an  end.  Alas,  they  had  scarcely 
begun. 

His  scant  income  as  postmaster, 
supplemented  by  his  fees  as  a  sur- 
veyor and  for  such  other  odd  jobs 
as  he  was  able  to  obtain,  was  not 
enough  to  permit  him  to  pay  off  'lis 
indebtedness.  In  fact,  his  financial 
affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse,  for, 
with  good-natured  willingness  he ' 
had  indorsed  the  notes  of  various  ' 
borrowers,  ::nd  soon  his  debts  arose 
to  plague  him.  Although  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
1834  and  again  in  1836,  he  made  no 
progress  in  reducing  his  burden  of 
debt.  Of  lawsuits  and  attachments 
both  he  and  Berry  had  more  than 
enough.  Once  Lincoln's  horse,  saddle, 
bridle  and  surveying  instruments 
were  seized  by  the  sheriff. 

Berry  died,  insolvent,  in  January, 
1835.  and  his  notes  proved  to  be 
worthless.  Lincoln  found  himself 
more  hopelessly  in  debt  than  ever, 
for  he  recognized  not  only  his  own 
obligations,  but  also  those  which 
the  partnership  had  incurred,  and 
these  for  which  he  had  given  the 
notes  he  received  from  Berry.  Not 
until  12  years  later  did  he  finish 
discharging  this  staggering  burden, 
wiiich  he  referred  to  as  his  "national 
debt." 

His  prospects  were  anything  but 
encouraging,  for  the  little  town  of 
New  Salem  was  beginning  to  de- 
cline. Petersburg,  a  newer  settle- 
ment a  little  way  down  the  river, 
was  favored  to  become  the  county 
seat  and  one  by  one  I  he  New  Salem 
families  moved  there,  or  joined  the 
westward-rolling  tide  of  emipratiou 
Born  in  1829,  by  1840  New  Salem  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Lincoln  arrived 
there  in  April  19,  1831,  and  on  April 
15,  1937  he  rode  out  of  town,  headed 
for  Springfield,  to  practice  law.  He 
saw  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  little 
town,  and  New  Salem,  in  turn,  saw 
him  rise  from  boyhood  into  self- 
reliant  manhood,  saw  him  embark 
hopefully  on  a  business  career,  saw 
him  fail.  But  it  al.™o  saw  him  rise 
from  failure,  to  start  aeain. 


Founder  of  Gazette  Once 
EynployedA  braham  Lincoln 
Clerk  in  Kentucky  Store 


'"TTHE  means  of  delivering  papers 
by  carrier  boys  is  tlie  only 
tiling  that  hasn't  advanced  in  the 
newspaper  business  in  the  paat  75 
years,"  reflects  Mrs.  Martha  A. 
Pierce,  daughter  of  David  Winston 
Jones,  founder  of  the  old  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Pierce,  who  is  91  years  old, 
has  a  store  of  interesting  "tales  that 
include  incidents  of  the  Civil  war, 
the  newspaper  profession  and  so  on! 
She  came  here  with  her  family, 
mother,  father,  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers,  from  Marion  in  1862.  Her 
father,  David  Winston  Jones,  found- 
ed the  Gazette  in  1863  on  the  second 
floor  of  a  building  in  the  first  block 
west  of  Calhoun  street  on  the  north 
side  of  Berry  street,  where  he  and  his 
son.  Harvey  P.  Jones,  published  the 
daily  paper. 

Harvey  Jones,  as  co-editor  with  his 
father,  not  only  showed  his  ability 
in  writing  but  in  setting  type  as  well. 
He  won  first  place  in  a  nation-wide  I 


contest  as   the   fastest   and   most   ac- 
curate typesetter. 

David  Wmston  Jones,  Mrs.  Pierce 
relates,  was  bom  in  Jonesboro,  where 
he  and  his  father  owned  a  flour  mill 
and  the  general  store,  which  was  a 
tiny  log  cabin.  On  the  porch  of  the 
store,  Mrs.  Pierce,  a.s  a  little  girl,  sat 
in  her  rooking  chair  and  when  a 
customer  appeared  she  pulled  the  rope 
of  the  dinner  bell  to  tell  her  father 
and  grandfather  of  the  customer's 
arrival.  Then  one  would  come  over 
from  the  mill  and  relieve  her  of  her 
responsibility. 

It  was  in  this  same  log  cabin  gen- 
eral store  tliat  Abraham  Lincoln 
worked  for  a  time— a  time  which 
Mrs.  Pierce  remembers.  She  also  re- 
members seeing  Luicoln  in  1864  when 
his  train  was  delayed  m  Port  Wayne. 
She  recalls  men  riding  down  the 
street  on  horseback  informing  the 
populace  of  Lincoln's  arrival  and  she 
recalls    her    mother    getting    out    the 


(Contiaued  on  Succcedinc  Page) 


LINCOLN  WORKED 
FOR  J-G  FOUNDER 

(ContiniiFd  from  Preceding  Page) 

flags  for  the  intended  parade  ar- 
ranged by  Jesse  Williams  and  Col. 
Casey.  Mrs.  Pierce  was  allowed  to 
enter  Lincoln's  train  with  her  father, 
an  event  which  she  remembers  quite 
distinctly. 

David  Winston  Jones  ran  the  small 
paper  in  Jonesboro  as  well  as  the  mill 
and  the  general  store.  After  leaving 
his  birthplace  he  started  a  paper  in 
Marion  from  where  he  came  to  this 
city  as  a  publisher.  He  later  took  in 
as  his  partner  on  the  Gazette  Isaac 
.Jenkin.son  who,  later  still,  was  sent  to 
Europe  as  an  envoy. 

Mrs.  Pierce  recalls  much  southern 
.sympathy  in  Fort  Wayne  during  the 
Civil  war.  A  certain  organization  of 
southern  sentiment  was  known  as  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  The 
Gazette,  being  at  that  time  a  Re- 
publican paper,  was  not  in  favor  with 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 

To  show  their  anti-Republican 
leelmcs  a  group  of  the  Knights 
planned  vengeance  for  Mr.  Jones  and 
hi.s  son  Harvey  one  day  after  a  par- 
ticularly important  piece  of  war  news 
had  been  received.  Mr.  Jones  and 
Harvey  "put  the  paper  to  bed"  about 
3  o'clock  in  the  moming  and  started 
upon  their  weary  way  home.  Across 
their  front  sidewalk,  from  their  picket 
fence  to  a  tree,  had  been  tied  a  rope 
over  which  Mr.  Jones  and  Harvey 
would  trip.  Tripping  the  rope  would 
bring  down  upon  their  heads  a  huge 
log  hidden  m  the  trees  above.  For- 
tunately, the  Knights  hadn't  counted 
on  the  agiUty  of  their  victim^,  and 
they  escaped  the  falling   log. 

When  Important  news  from  the 
war  was  received,  the  cannon  was 
fired  a  certain  number  of  shots  to 
let  the  residents  know  the  results. 
Mrs.  Pierce  has  in  her  possession  a 
piece  of  tallow  candle  and  a  small 
candle     holder     which     her     brother, 

Charles  A.  Jones,  carried  with  him 
during  the  entire  war.  The  tallow 
candles  were  made  by  the  mothers  of 
soldiers.  Charles  A.  Jones,  who  wa^ 
bandmaster  for  the  army,  died  at  the 
age  of  96.  He  wrote  the  "Lindbergh 
March"  for  the  Lindbergh  air  field 
in  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Pierce's  prized 
possessions  is  pewter  tea  pot  which 
her  great  grandmother  hid  under  the 
porch  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
to  keep  it  safe  from  confiscation. 

Speaking  again  of  newspapers,  Mrs. 
Pierce  tells  that  her  father  made  his 
own  presses  of  wood  and  had  them 
remade  of  iron.  He  made  the  presses 
for  his  pai>ers  in  Jonesboro,  Marion 
and  Fort  Wayne.  Mrs.  Pierce  herself 
folded  the  papers  at  times  to  help 
get  them  ready  for  distribution.  It 
was  in  recalling  this  that  Mrs.  Pierce 
remarked  about  the  advance  of  news- 
papers since  her  father  started  the 
Gazette. 

Mrs.  Pierce  reveres  her  memories 
and  she  says  of  the  hurry-scurry 
world  of  today  that  it's  remarkable, 
strange  and  unpeaceful. 
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f  lany  Leaders 
Were  Clerks 
Early  in  Life 

Survey  of  Business 
Executives  Reveals 
Starts  Made  in  Shop 

A  survey  of  e\ery  business  and 
profession  reveals  numerous  ex- 
ecuti\'es  or  leaders  who  in  their 
early  days  served  an  apprentice- 
ship as  grocery  clerks.  In  fact, 
anyone  examining  the  careers  of 
those  who  have  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  shaping  the  destinies 
of  nations,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
large  number  who  practically 
started  life  as  a  grocery  clerk  in 
tlie  neighborhood  store. 

Foremost  among  the  former 
grocery  clerks  in  American  his- 
tory, is  of  course,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  actually  operated  a 
grocery  store  for  years  in  New 
Salem,  111.  The  numerous  experi- 
ences of  grocer  Lincoln  are  known 
to  every  school  child,  particularly 
such  incidents  as  his  walking  lour 
miles  one  nisht  to  return  a  slight 
overcharge  n\ade  to  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers. It  was  numerous  experi- 
ences such  as  this  that  re\'ealed 
the  true  character  of  Lincoln  to 
his  neighbors  and  paved  the  way 
for   his    entrance   into    public    life. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  early 
American  statesman,  was  another 
who  worked  as  a  grocery  clerk  in 
his  youth.  As  a  boy  of  12  years, 
he  started  to  work  for  one  Nich- 
olas Cruger,  proprifi-tAr"  of  a  gen- 
eral store  in  the  West  Indies.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  Hamilton 
demonstrated  unusual  ability  to 
the  extent  that  he  was  left  in  com- 
plete charge  of  the  store  at  inter- 
vals while  his  employer  made 
business  trips  to  America. 

George  Peabody,  the  world's 
first  philanthropist,  was  another 
who  served  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
grocer.  Peabody,  who  was  born 
in  1795,  started  to  learn  the  trade 
of  Greengrocer  and  Dealer  in  W.  I. 
Goods  when  he  was  11  years  old. 
During  the  four  years  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  slept  in  an  attic 
over  the  store  and  took  his  meals 
with  his  employer.  Later  Peabody 
became  a  successful  merchant  and 
banker.  During  his  lifetime  he 
gave  away  $8,000,000  for  various 
causes  and  upon  his  death,  left 
$4,000,000  additional  to  the  better- 
ment  of  soc'ety. 

Other  well  known  characters 
who  started  their  careers  as  groc- 
ery clerks  include  Henry  Clay, 
Levi  P.  Morton,  William  G.  Fargo, 
John  Lord,  Henry  J.  Heinz,  and 
Charles  M.  Schwab.  The  list  is 
almost  endless  indicating  that 
many  grocery  clerks  of  today  will 
Ko  thp  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


BIT  OF  LINCOLN  LORE. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  The  Indianopolh  Star: 

As    the    Washington    correspond- 
ent  of   an   Indianapolis   newspaper 
several    years    ago,    I    met    Calvin 
Jones  of  Rockport.     Mr.  Jones  was 
an    interesting 'character   who   had 
attained  "three  score  and  ten"  and 
looked    back   with    reverence    upon 
the    day    when    he    published    the 
Rockport  Democrat,  the  presses  of 
which    and    the   type   were   thrown 
into    the    Ohio    river    at    one    time 
under  the  stress  of  Civil  War  con- 
ditions.    Mr.  Jones  was  the  reposi- 
tory   of    much    of    Lincoln's    early 
history.     He   was    a    friend    of   the 
late    Senator    Hemenway    and    he 
used    to    come    to    Washington    to 
visit  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were 
in    government    service    and    well 
and   favorably   known    here.      Mr. 
Jones   once   "debunked"    the   story 
which  biographers  have  dwelt  upon 
with    much    pathos    of    the    kind- 
hearted    merchant    in    Spencerville 
who   furnished   Abe   a   package   of 
notions  which  Abe  carried  along  to 
Illinois    on    a    journey    there    and 
sold  to  the  people  along  the  route 
and   helped  to   defray   expenses  of 
the   Lincoln  cavalcade.     The  story 
recited  how  the  kind-hearted  mer 
chant  "trusted"  Abe  for  the  "ped- 
dler's  pack"    and   that   Abe    after- 
wards repaid  him. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Calvin 
Jones,  "the  merchant  did  let  Abe 
have  the  pack  of  notions  after  Abe 
had  pleaded  with  him  for  some- 
time, but  after  Abe  started  on 
the  journey,  the  merchant  thought 
it  over  and  concluded  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake  and  he  pursued 
Abe  and  recovered  the  package. 
Later  he  went  to  Washington  when 
Abe  was  President  to  call  on  him 
and  Abe  wouldn't  see  him." 

Truth,  I'll  admit,  is  often 
"stranger  than  fiction,"  but  hardly 
so  interesting.     ■  '  ' 

JERRY  A.  MATHEWS. 
Winchester,  Ind.  -.  j ,  ;  Uj  • 
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Old    License    Recalls 


Lincoln^s  Tavern  WouldnH  Go 


By  GEORGE  McCORMACK 

special  to  The  Courier-Journal 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  Feb.  9.— Of 
the  hundreds  of  rare  docu- 
ments in  the  archives  of  Old 
Cathedral  Library  here,  none 
excites  more  comment  than  the 
faded  paper  recording  the 
■tavern  license  issued  in  1V,66 
at  Springfield  to  Berry  and 
Lincoln  of  New  Salem,  111. 

The  old  record  recalls  one 
of  the  tragic  incidents  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  business  en- 
deavors, one  that  illustrates  his 
strength  of  character. 

Bought  Store 

In  1833  Lincoln,  with  Wil- 
liam Berry,  bought  the  general 
store  of  James  and  Rowan 
Herndon  in  New  Salem. 
Neither  Lincoln  nor  Berry  had 
cash  for  the  transaction,  and 
notes  bearing  the  firm  name 
of  Lincoln  &  Berry  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Herndons.  A 
few  days  later  Reuben  Rad- 
ford, one  of  the  two  competing 
firms  of  New  Salem,  also  sold 
out  to  Lincoln  and  Berry. 
Notes  bearing  the  signatures 
of  Lincoln  and  Berry  were  of- 
fered in  payment. 


From  'the  start  the  business 
was  destined  to  failure.  Berry 
spent  most  of  his  time  ex- 
amining the  "liquid"  assets  of 
the  firm  while  Lincoln,  gen- 
erous and  negligent  in  his 
measurements,  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  reading, 
politics,  and  storytelling  to  give 
much  attention  to  accounts. 
After  a  few  months  the  busi- 
ness was  sold  to  two  brothers 
named  Trent,  who  gave  notes 
bearing  their  signatures  in 
payment.  The  Trents  disposed 
of  the  stock  on  hand  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  and  hurriedly 
left  the  community  before  their 
note  matured.  To  complicate 
matters,  Berry  soon  died  and 
Lincoln  was  obliged  to  meet 
the  entire  obligations  of  the 
firm. 

Owed  $1,100 

The  amount  to  which  Lincoln 
and  Berry  was  pledged  was 
only  $1,100  but  it  was  more 
than  20  years  before  Lincoln 
was  able  to  meet  the  demands 
of  creditors  in  full,  and  then 
only  after  a  struggle  that  kept 
him  practically  penniless. 

A  transcript  of  the  license 
issued  to  Berry  &  Lincoln 
makes  interesting  reading.  In 
that  day  in  Illinois,  prices  that 
tavernkeepers  might  charge 
•were  regulated  by  law. 
Lodging  cost  a  man  llVz  cents 
a  night,  the  charge  for  a  horse 
was  25  cents.  Tavernkeepers 
were  permitted  to  charge 
transients  ZlVz  cents  for  meals 
while  regular  customers  got 
their  dinner  for  25  cents. 
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BERRY  AND  LINCOLN  STORE  AT  NEW  SALEM  PARK 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  .  .  .  This  is  a  reprint 
of  the  Berry  &  Lincoln  tavern  hcense,  showing 
prices  they  were  permitted  to  charge. 
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other  signatures  of  the  New  Salem  period  are  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Constable   Berry  and   Justice   Green   sign   for  copies  of   Statutes. 
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Assignment  of  claim   of  D.  Offutt  against  James   Rutiedge  to   David   P.   Nelson. 


October  30,   1832,  "Talisman"  note. 
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Receipt   for   $1.   December   4,    1832,  from   County   Clerk,   for  services   as   election   clerk. 
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This  is  the  last  knov/n  service  which  Lincoln  performed  for  his  employer,  Offutt.  He  then  departed  for 
the  muster  of  the  New  Salem  militiamen,  who  elected  him  captain.  The  following  day  they  began  their 
march  against  Chief  Black  Hawk. 
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ABE  AS  YOUNG  MAN 


STORIES  OF  THE  EARLV  LIFE  OF 
LINCOLN. 


Went  to  Work  lu  Salciii  lorGiiscou- 

nrtlna    Store  IKeepor-l'roof    of    lila 

Strenetli— First  View  or  tlie  lustltu 

tlon  of  Slavery— Debts  of  Partner.        | 

Chicago  Inter-Ocpan:  Ono  of  the  ; 
historic  spots  in  Illinoi.^  and  ihe  spot 
jiDSsessing  the  most  interest  for  the 
student,  the  scholar  nm\  the  histoi- 
i!ui.  as  well  as  the  statesman,  is  the 
site  of  Old  Salem,  situated  two  miles 
above  the  town  of  Peters hurs,  in 
Menard  county,  on  the  Sangamon 
r'iver.  Some  time  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  says  the  Peoria 
Star,  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the 
Sangamon  at  the  spot  and  a  siist 
mill  was  ei'ected.  The  mill  l>ui-:it 
down  and  was  rebuilt  and  buinfd 
down  agaii:  and  no  longer  exisls. 
Thf  foundations,  however,  are  still 
Thei-e,  an_l  thv  reni;»in«  of  the  dam 
are  plain  to  be  seen,  although  the 
stones  havo  bren  taken  out  of  the 
niaia  channel  of  Ll-'O  river  so  as  to 
afford  a  pi-ssage  lor  boats.  The  lo- 
(ition  of  the  mUl  caused  a  littlo 
ban-let  to  grow  ar..unii  it,  and  on 
the  blntf  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
surfncc  ot  the  r:\er,  the  town  of 
Sa'em  was  organized.  It  probably 
contained  in  1832  2r,0  sotils.  A  family 
bv  the  name  of  Rutledge  Ueiit  th" 
hotel,  and  the  old  Avail  is  still  there, 
with  the  stone  and  brick  for  the 
rotindation.  There  was  a  cardin;?mill 
near  at  ha  ad,  and  down  the  street 
wtre  a  half  dozen  houses  at  irreg- 
ular intervals.  At  the  farther  end 
was  a  store  kept  by  a  man  named 
orcuti  He  was  a  gasconading,  trad- 
ing;- fellow,  boastful  and  swaggcrinj;, 
but   the  most  entei'prising  man   in  the 

^nt'^ihe  spring   of   1832   there   dropped 
into   Salem    a     long,       strongly     bunt, 
shambling,     awkward    fellow,    then    \n 
hi-    23    d    year.     His      father        was    a 
shiftless    'poor    white."    in    that    vieiu- 
il\,    Tom    I^incoln    by    name,    ami    tiic 
voung    fellow    had     worked     for      him 
until    he  was  21   and    then   turned    out 
master    of    his    own    time.        in    those 
davs   the  only   opportunity  for    a    mer- 
chant    to    make    money    was    to     load 
a    llatboat    with    hogs     and       i>rodui  e, 
Hoa'    it  down   the   Illinois   river,   down 
the    Mississippi    to    New    Orleans,    sell 
it     for     Mexican    dollars,      and        th-n 
either    take    a    shin    around    for      New 
York   cily,    or   painfully   pole    baik   up 
the    Mi.ssissppi    river    to    the    startin;,; 
place      The    father    of    the    writer    e'l- 
eaged    in    this    work    at    Shawneetown 
i'l    ISIS      Orcutt    was    attracted    to    the 
newcomer    by    his    enormous    strength 
and    readv    ability    to    circumstances, 
and    he   hired   him   for   GO  cents  a   day 
to    take    a    llatboat    of    produce      down 
the   river   for   him.     ^Yhcn   young  Lin- 
coln   appeared    on    the    spot    the    boat 
was    not    built,    and      after        waiting  | 
.'^oine    time  he  proposed    to   Orcutt   u.ul 
his    cotroanlons    to    build    the        boat 
ihemselVes,    and    they    a.-cordingly   did  , 
so     and    launched    it    above    the    dam. 
When   thev   came    to   tloat    it   down    it  | 
stuck    on    the    crest    of    the    dam    and  , 
they       could    not    get    it    over.     Orcutt 
wf-s    in    dlspalr    but    liis    young    boat-  \ 
man    Lincoln    suggested      that       they 
bore    a   hole    n    the    bow    of    the    boat 
which  projected  over  tlie  dam,   let  the 
water   out   of  her   and    thus   lightened 
she    would    float    over    the    dam,    and 
when    this    was      accomplished       they 
could   plug  her   again  and   proceed   on 
their  wav.    The  suggestion   was   acted 
upon,    the    boat     nassed    the    dam     in 


saret>-,    and    was   free   to    go   down    thf 
ri  \ei . 

LlNi'OLN  A  C',I.\.NT  INSTUnNtiTll 
Thirt  gave  Orcutt  a  tremendous  ini- 
piession  of  Lincoln's  abilities,  and  h' 
was  never  weary  of  boasting  of  th 
i'bility  of  his  new  hand,  and  as  he 
\\as  particularly  iminessed  with  hi.- 
tiemendous  strength  it  forced  n|io.i 
Lincoln  a  number  of  wrestling 
mntches  and  fights  which  he  woii!:l 
glHdly  ha\e  escaped  from,  but  as  Or- 
(  utf  always  backed  him  un  and  mad.' 
the  contests,  he  was  obliged  to  ac- 
c  '-pt.  and  he  speedily  fought  his  w;i>- 
to  the  top  and  demonstrated  that  h.- 
was  master  in  that  district  The  Hat  ■ 
boat  moved  off  with  its  load,  wen; 
down  to  New  Orleans  where  it  was 
disposed  of,  and  Lincoln  and  his  com- 
panions made  their  way  back.  IIa\- 
ing  nothing  to  do.  he  .settled  in  New 
Salem,  where  Orctttt  m;ide  him  clerk 
of  the  store.  At  the  front  of  tii_' 
store  sprang  up  an  elm  and  a  syca- 
more aiiparentlj'  from  the  same  root. 
Th'>  elm  is  dead  but  the  sycamor.- 
still  stands.  High  up  on  its  trunk 
:i  local  artist  cut  awax-  the  baric  ari  ! 
wood  and  on  the  surface  engraved 
the  likeness  of  Lincoln,  which  in  spi'e 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  is  still  visibfi' 
and     a    A'ery    good    likeness    it    is.  | 

Here  Tancoln  settled  down  to  sell  ^ 
goods.  He  boarded  down  in  the  val-  i 
ley  v.ilh  an  old  lad.v  named  Haniiji.'" 
.Armstrong.  The  house  still  Stf'l.j^^ 
It  is  an  ordinary  log  cabin  /^^^  '^attic 
iicr  chamber  consisted-^''^-  '^,  .  ," 
with  poles  for  a  f-/'^  f"'5  the  p  a.  e 
is  now  point-  out  where  Linc^  n 
-lent  A  -fi^^erty  i)ole  adorns  one  en  1 
,])-  ,;,  where  on  state  occasions  :i 
lla^  floats.  An  attempt  was  mad  ■ 
(hiring  the  world's  fair  to  remove  th.- 
old  bouse  bodily  to  i/hicago.  but  they 
(|uarreled  over  the  per  cent  of  con- 
cessions and  it  was  not  disturbed. 
The  old  Salem  Chautauoun  is  ncgo- 
(iating  for  it.  Lincoln  rcjiaid  iian- 
n.'ili  Armstrong  by  defending  her  sou 
for    murder. 

Amid   these    rude  surroundings  youn;c 
Lincoln    siient    his    early    manhood.    T-b' 
.--old    goods,    told    stories,    ai-gucd      an, I 
between     whiles     read     cxeiythin.r*    \i<- 
coul(]    get    his    hands   on.      No    one    was 
readier    for    a    prank    than    he.      ibcutL 
used    in    the    afternoons    to    set    out    .' 
hucK-et    of    whisky    and    a    diin'f'-    a"'' 
:ill    his  (usiomers    were    free    to    taki'   :i 
iliinU.     One   old    fellow    was    a    too  Irc- 
,|iir|il     (iislouHi-    ,ind     on     imv     o' casioii 
1m      !.<■., line     iiiloxic.itod     iHid     crawled 
i-iin    :iii    (  inidy        sug:n         li'igshcad    'o 
sl't-p   niT    his    pohilions.      laii'/olii  Ik  ad - 
■d     Mil-     hogslie.ol     up     and     starUd      it 
dnwn      111"     liliilT.       As     tin'      I'lUlT     is.     .IS 
we    have    saiil.    UKI    feet    high,    the    scn- 
■•^utii.nis    of     the    poor    drunk-ird    as    he 
Went    Dumping    down    the    hill    can    'oe 
imaginea.     One    set    of    chi-oniclers    in- 
sist    that     Lincoln     plunged     into      the 
river    and    rescued    him.    while   another 
■■cl     insists     that    thf^    hogshead     striK'k 
.1    :;;tiiii|i    and    broke    betorc   it    reacliiHl 
<li"    liver.      The    evidenci'    I  hat    Liin-oln 
\v  as    (lie   leader    in    all    tlii.--   i  inh- lioisc- 
phi  y^iC^-oniplcte. 

i,ovr!:   Foi:  ann   iutledgj:. 

The  keeper  of  the  hotel,  iMr.  tliu- 
hdge.  had  a  daughter  named  Ann.  .' 
t.v'ljical  frontier  beauty,  lithe  of 
limb,  well  formed,  fiuick  at  rep- 
artee, ti'cckle-faced,  with  the  rud'- 
beauty  caused  by  youth,  sounl 
health  and  life  in  the  open  air. 
She  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
l.iut     her     prospective      husband      had  | 


I  gone    east    to    make    his    fliinl    nrrangi'- 
incnts     :i!id     llolhing     had     liceii     Ivui.l 
ol     film.       Lincoln     fell    desperalely     in 
I  love    with    her,    and    it    is    jHissible  thii  t 
I  hnd     he    married    her      his    lil'e    would 
nol     have    .s;re:iHy    difl'ererl       from     lln- 
;  inass   of   the   )ii-ople   around    him.      Urn 
,  .ilist      before      the       inarri;ig.'       viis     lo 
talce    placi-    .\Mii    sick-en, .f|      ;ind    <lic<l. 
I-"oi-    a     tim(>    til"    gri'^f    unsenled     Lin- 
coln's    reason,     .and       lo      assua.ge    his 
sorrow     he     began     to     study     maHie- 
matics    and    law.       P.ill      Oieen.      who 
w,TS    a    ch.'^racter    in    that     region    iinil 
II     bosmn     friend       of     J^incoln';-.     wa^' 
inssing    by     the    woodpile    behind     the 
store    on    a     hot    afternoon,    when    lie 
saw    an    enormous    paid    of    bare    feet 
sticking    out       from      under    a.    imsh. 
(I'atitionsb-   exploring    the  )jhenomenon, 
he    found    them    attached    to    the    jier- 
son     of    Lincoln,    who     was     lying    on 
his   back  in   the  shade  intently  j^ertis- 
ing    a    book.      "What    are    you    doing. 
Abe'.'"    said    Bill.      "Studying    law,"  re- 
turned   Lincoln.      The    lilea   of    Lincoln 
studying    law    was   too    much    for    him. 
"Good     God       Almighty."      he      yelled, 
"what    next?"     and    he     went    ,U|i     the 
road    whooping.      Bill    lived    to    see  his 
old    friend    in    the    AVhite    House,    and 
he     was    never     so     happy      as       when 
tellin.g    stories    ".that    J^inkern    usctl    lo 
tell,"    as    he    phrased    it.      The    ;jrcuti 
store    was    not    a    success,    and    (Jrcutt 
finally    disaiipeai-ed.      fjincoln    tried    to 
run    it    with    a    partner,    but    the    part- 
ner   ran   away   and    left    him    wilh    .$!,- 
.".00    of    debts. 

it  took  ten  years  of  hard  stru.g- 
gle  to  escape  from  the  load.  Jie  had 
picked  up  enough  mathematics  to  ac- 
("luire  some  Ivnowledge  of  surveying, 
anrl  the  county  surve^-or  of  .Sanga- 
mon employed  him  to  lay  out  thi 
town  of  Petersburg,  which  he  finally 
did,  but  so  unused  was  he  ;-.  the 
labor  tliat  in  jiuttin.g  it  upon  reco:  rl 
he  got  it  on  the  wrong  section,  an.! 
located  it  half  n  mile  from  wheii- 
the  town  now-  s-tands.  This  fact 
was  discovered  by  ,Tudge  Branson  a 
few-    years    ago. 

LTNGOLX'S    LIFE    TN    SALEM. 
In    this    atmosi.ihere.    and     witii    this 

(li'ineiit.  Lincoln  sp.nt  tlie  I'oi  native 
\La,rs  between  SA  ;.ind  'M.  IJisap- 
poiiited  in  his  efforts  to  be  ;i  mei - 
chant,  he  took  up  the  study  of  lav., 
and  finally  removed  to  Springfield. 
The  court  house  \\-as  estal.disned  at 
Petersburg,  and  this  sapped  the  lif" 
out  of  Salem.  Most  of  the  nouses 
were  rcmo\'ed  from  the  \-.'tlley  and 
the  site  ot  the  idd  vik:ce  is  now-  a 
pasture.  P.ut  it  w-as  on  that  long, 
liold  Iiluff.  anil  under  these  trees. 
I  hat  Lincoln  studied  and  pondered 
and  developed.  It  \'.as  on  the  flat- 
boat  trip  to  New  Orleans  that  lie 
tirst  saw  human  slavery.  "\^'Mtness- 
in.g  a  mulatto  girl  insi'ectcd  by  .-i 
.group  of  buyers,  anrl  made  to  tro: 
U|)  and  down  ;md  exhibit  her:'eir.  he 
s.iid  to  his  c(m-iiianion.  "If  I  c\cr 
pel  :i,  ihiiiKc  to  hil  slavcrv-  a  lick 
I'll  do  ii.  niKl  111  hit  il  hard."  Will", 
liiis  e(lnealion  he  i\c(|niri'i|  ;is  b\-  .; 
M.Mt  ol  s.cond  siu;lit  his  ni;:sterl\- 
Knowled.gc  ot  men  and  iiftairs.  and 
.galherc'l  llial  liind  ot  .-liU'cdote.--.  that 
(oinm:iiiii  or  l;uigu.ige,  tf.al  ni,,ije  hj.., 
stale  iiapi  IS  mid  s|i.M-che.s  such 
models  .i|  .i.e. sic  l':n:;lisli.  I'ctcis 
liur.g  is  a  livautiini  lillle  cii  ■.  lis 
business  i-cnlci-  is  in  llic  liotlfini  ad- 
.ioinin.g     the    Sangamon,     bill     its    resi- 

dclK  es       ;l|-|.       high        (Ml        tllC       IllulfS.       add 

the.v  are  emiiowered  in  trees  an<I 
fragrant  ^^ith  the  scent  of  Uovvers 
and  vines.  The  memory  ,of  the  great- 
est man  of  the  last  century  Ihigers 
among  the  old  inhabitants.  Many  of 
them  knew-  him  and  witnessed  his 
simple   life  among  them    when   a    boy. 


LlNCY)LN     AS     A     (ikOCKK's     ClLKK    AT     NkvV 

Sai.km. 

{M(Clurc\s  Magazinr  for  January.) 

_The  precise  date  of  tl.e  openint;  of  Demon 
Uffiiu  s  store  is  not  known.  We  onlv  knou-  rhal 
on  July  8,  1S31,  the  County  Con'miissioneis' 
Loutt  of  Sangamon  Conntv  gianied  Offult  a 
license  to  lelail  meicliandise  at'  New  Salem  •  for 
which  he  paid  live  dollars,  a  fee  which  supposed 
him  to  have  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ™ods 
in  Slock.  When  the  oxen  and  their  drivers  re- 
turned with  the  goods,  the  store  was  opened  in 
a  little  log  house  on  the  brink  of  the  hill,  almost 
over  the  river. 

The  frontier  store  filled  a  nninue  place. 
Usually  It  was  a  "  gener.al  store,"  and  on  its 
shelves  were  found  most  of  the  articles  needed 
in  a  community  of  pioneers.  l!ut  to  be  a  pl.nce 
lor  the  sale  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  was  not 
Its  only  function;  it  was  a  kind  of  intellectual 
and  social  centre.  It  was  the  common  meetin^^- 
place  of  the  farmers,  the  happy  refuse  of  tlu- 
vM.ige  lunn^ers.  No  subject'  was  unknown 
there.  1  he  habihu's  of  the  place  were  eciually 
at  home  in  talking  politics,  religion,  or  sport 
Stories  were  told,  jokes  were  cracked  .and 
laughed  at,  and  the  news  contained  in  the  latest 
newspaper  hnding  its  way  into  the  wilderness 
w.as  discussed.  Such  a  store  was  that  of  Denton 
Uhut  .  l.incoln  could. ha.dlv  have  chosen  sur- 
rounding, more  favorable  to  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  .art  of  story-telling,  an,l  he  had  not 
l)een  there  long  before  his  reputation  fordrolleiv 
w.as  established.  ^ 


Abraham  Lincoln 
— Failure 

By    Rodman  Gtldcr 
■^Editor  oj  the  Credit  Monthly 

BRAHAM  LINCOLN  failed— 
as  a  county  storekeeper.  With 
a  partner,  lie  had  bought  a 
grocery  store  and  had  given  his 
note.  Perhaps  he  was  too  busy  as  deputy 
surveyor  and  as  postmaster  of  that  little 
frontier  town  of  Salem,  Illinois.  Perhaps 
he  spent  too  much  time  reading  good 
books  and  talking  polities  with  his 
neighbors.  Anyway,  Abraham  Lincoln 
failed. 

The  Trent  brothers,  Eleck  and  Bill, 
bought  the  store, — fixtures  (if  any), 
merchandise  and  all, — and  gave  their 
notes  to  Lincoln. 

They  failed,  too, — but  first  sold  out 
every  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise. 
Just  before  the  notes  were  due,  they 
quietlj'  disappeared  one  mooidess  night 


along  the  newly  broken  trails  opening 
westward.  The  ways  were  little  more 
than  muddy  wagon  tracks;  there  were 
no  railroads,  telephones  or  telegraph 
wires  to  carry  the  news  of  their  evasion. 
They  were  quickly  lost  in  the  confusion 
of  a  new  country.  They  followed  the 
custom  of  their  time  and  place, — and 
were  heard  of  no  more. 

But  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  business 
failure  at  25,  was  far  ahead  of  his  time 
and  place  in  business  ethics.  He  had 
only  the  Trent's  worthless  paper  to 
pay  his  own  debts,  incurred  in  the 
original  purchase  of  the  store  and  its 
stock.  He  was  faced  with  a  landslide 
of  obligations  and  the  alternative  of 
taking  on  an  appalling  load  of  debt, 
which  would  weigh  him  down  for  years 
to  come,  or  of  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Trent  boys  and  simply 
fading  out  of  sight  and  memory. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  failure,  did 
not  disappear.  He  settled  down  among 
the  men  to  whom  he  owed  th  e  money, 
shouldered  his  burden,  and  patiently 
and  laboriously  went  about  earning, 
dollar  by  dollar,  the  money  to  pay  it  off. 

By  that  one  act,  as  much  as  bj'  any- 
thing he  did  in  his  early  life,  he  won 
the  respect  as  well  as  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  his  neighbors;  he  laid 
the  foundation   stone  of  his  reputation. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  young  Lincoln. 
It  took  him  fifteen  years  to  pay  off  the 
whole  amount,  including  the  high  rate 
of  interest  then  current.  He  used  to 
refer  to  his  burden  cheerfully  as  the 
"National  Debt;"  but  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  for  a  man  who  had  no  hope  of 
earning  money  except  by  his  daily 
work.  Speaking  of  it  once  in  later  life 
he  said: 

"That  debt  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
I  have  ever  met  in  life;  I  had  no  way  of 
speculating,  and  could  not  earn  money 
except  by  labor;  and  to  earn  by  labor 
eleven  hundred  dollars,  beside  my  living, 
seemed  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  There 
was,  however,  but  one  way.  I  went 
to  the  creditors,  and  told  them  that 
if  they  would  let  me  alone  I  would  give 
them  all  I  could  earn  over  my  living, 
as  fast  as  I  could  earn  it." 

They  did  let  him  alone-^all  but  one 
man,  who  brought  suit  against  him  and 
would  indeed  have  ruined  nis  chances, 
if  a  neighbor,  with  faith  in  the  young 
man,  had  not  come  to  his  rescue.  .Judg- 
ment was  brought  against  Lincoln; 
his  horse,  saddle,  bridle  and  surveying 
implements  were  sold  at  auction  to 
pay  the  amount.  They  were  boiight 
in,  however,  by  this  friendly  neighbor, 
who  restored  them  to  their  owner. 
Lincoln  never  forgot  this  act  of  kind- 
ness and  as  soon  as  possible  paid  back, 
with  interest,  the  money  this  friend 
in  need  had  spent  for  him. 

So  with  his  horse  and  surveyor's 
chain,  Lincoln  went  about  his  heavy 
task.  "Honest  Abe,"- — who  in  his  store- 
keeping  days  would  walk  six  miles  to 
return  six  and  a  half  cents  change  to 
a  customer, — established  his  reputation 
for  character  that  enabled  him  to  win 
a  success  and  fame  the  like  of  which 
no  American  has  ever  surpassed. 

May  the  United  States  be  blessed 
with  more  failures  like  Abraham  Lincoln! 


-•MTonys-tOtt^ 


New  Salem, 111. 
loafed  in   rtore  where   L.    cleirked 


♦    »    • 

ABK    and    I    were,    you    n„>ht    say 
boys   together.      He  wa.s   ..,I,„„(    u 
years  older.   .„,t   this  didn't   make 
ns    muoh    difference    as    if    ,„■    ■  / 

..  -«.",-  .n  s  "tr;rr:; 
now  vrri:,'V' "■'"''"' '«"" 

!»..»,  .„,,.w,,,„ir.,',v°;;r::r 


;,';f-  •""■  • '■  '  u.unru.;,  i,,;., 

::  ;    '-'"-   »'"J    '-cause   of   tbe'd    :: 
•^     he    WHS    „.n„in„    ..g,,;^,^    ^,^^ 

^■f    the   door    n-llh    his   book-   exte„d,.,l     o 
^•"t-h    what   light   there   was 

^omn^h    thue'n^Hnu'r.'^    '^   ^''"    ^P'-i 

ti-i. ;'.!;;. '■'•ri;e'i!,;xr'"'"'V""-""  ■"' 

""•'"1.    and    fro,      t  ,    f^      "■'"'''  '"'"  "'.v 
J    "as,    I    helie     .H    A.       ""'<'<'•"'.    '<ov    as 

to  perform"  :,^;'  t':^J^':r\"  ""^^'"^"i 

I'r     I'rovideure  *'"^^'"     "'"'^     "nl:iined 

'-•>i''-"i''lo.:!:i„^"^„^'^;V^  "losi,,.  the 
"'■<■'■  the  SMou  oon,  f  "l"'  '""  ""t 
<!<"!  nieaof  for  e  o  r'r^"'"""">^ 
wi'ric    ahead  "  *^    '^*  '"'■      There's 

f'orn   its  I,„"h„,I'  'Z^,.  "'"/-"P    s„„     |„„.,t 

"s;.,"'^;^"  ,lr■•""•"'ttr"■*- 
It  wasr.-t  a  fae,  ;o,/'.':"/y";  l"'«ntif„| 
■■'»-='.v.  Rut  tad'  To  h'/"''*-'"^  'i-l't 
never   seen   a    s-id/l,>,.  ^"'•'^     ''■'v     I've 


-"■■■It     ".ir.     Ihi.     isslsJ        .■    "'"'P''^<    t!le 

'"    '">'    '"i"'l      h-,t    si, M      '■'"'"-''    ^'■■">- 
,i,„..„,    ,       ||„,     ■,,,„■;  ""•    •'-tran;,.,.    |uvs,„- 

'•"'II.    s.iddA  i, ,.  '■■'""'    f"    -^I'e    1  II  . 

triMs.  "        '   "^'t^   the  snow-c;iiii„  ,| 


■-'■I'li'Tiu;,'  nepp  v";'  i"^,  finsidere.i  Ins 
'"''"■t.        It    W..S  'a    '.^H,    '="■'-'•    .    ^Vell,     |„. 

"itli  AI„.  then  ir.  ^''■''  ^,"'o'J^^  tliii,;: 
ns  how  he  w'n,  the  1„,  """;''*  '^  ■■"!  '^"' 
"•^t  yonn^^  chap  iu  kIT7.\  ""''  ■^t'-'"--" 
""<■    t"    look   alter   iiVirp,-'^''^!^'   ■"•'f'   '"^ 

the   way    with    Al„.    i  i,,  " '"^    ahvavs 

<;"t  wi.o  „oed' ''  hi'm''" :';.  !!"  r^'"'-'"' 

tlj';n    mave    his   services  ^'"'^'     "'"' 

-u  t;:o^^;;^j^ftr:;;;;;'-;n;^.f 7  ^-- 
-.."■'xh^^io^!- ,-ir"  '• '-- 

and.  of  course.  A  ei„  '""  '''JPt'iin, 
'■nanimons     selection  ,,"'"    ^'^^    th- 

fi'-«t  pnhlic  hoi  oV  ,?,;,■  -""*'  '^"•'<  til., 
t'j"    lesul;    of        s     ,en">'   ',"   f^'"'-"!"    i^ 

V'-Hl  I  know  tl  a  ''/""  P"P>'laritv: 
though    it    was   ,     s,;    P''''i-^'''J    lilm,    ,-,| 

Ret   to  see  noy  filhVi,''"^''-      ^''^   '1  fl     t 

""'5,'  fur  the  LegLi  W^'"'   ^^"^™    >•"-     . 


rr.un  M'r.ili.uK  1  ii^.  ■  I 
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CLERKING   IN   OKFUTT'S  STORE. 


Lincoln,  on  Business 
o 

MOST  of  us  do  not  think  of  Lin- 
coln as  a  business  man.  Yet 
twice  he  survived  business  failures. 
This  slant  on  Lincoln's  life  is  thus 
depicted  in  an  editorial  in  Printers 
Ink: 

"To  us  of  the  present  day,  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  known,  first,  as  a 
monument.  To  the  eyes  of  our  child- 
hood, he  was  a  man  of  granite  who, 
with  unswerving  gaze  upon  some  tar- 
off  idea,  stood  steadfastly  for  the 
right. 

"Only  as  we  grew  older,  only  as 
we  read  those  biographies  that  our 
school  teachers  seem  never  to  have 
heard  of,  was  the  truth  vouchsafed 
to  us  that  he  was  great,  not  because 
he  was  so  good,  but  because  he  was 
BO  human. 

"Only  when  we  chuckled  over  the 
stories  that  he  told  so  well,  only  when 
we  learned  that  on  a  historic  occa- 
sion he  delayed  a  Cabinet  meeting  to 
read  to  his  jumpy  Secretaries  a  nb- 
tickling  passage  from  a  ribald  humor- 
ist only  when,  for  the  first  time,  we 
pictured  him  prone  and  in  tears  upon 
the  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge,  did  we 
come  to  know  him  as  one  who  ex- 
celled his  fellow  men  not  only  in  in- 
tegrity and  in  righteousness,  but  also 
in  sympathy  and  in  understanding. 

"We  call  him  the  Emancipator, 
upon  our  memories  and  upon  endur- 
ing bronze  we  have  graven  his  ad- 
dress at  Gettysburg.  We  have  said 
of  him,  as  said  one  who  stood  at  his 
bedside  when  he  died:  "He  belongs 
to  the  ages." 

"Yet  once  he  kept  a  country  store 
To  Denton  Offutt,  whose  name,  odd 
as  it  is  is  remembered  today  only  be- 
cause Lincoln  was  his  employee,  he 
hired  himself  as  helper;  and  for 
Offutt  he  served  as  clerk  in  a  retail 
emporium  at  the  small  and  unsuccess- 
ful settlement  that  was  called  New 
Salem. 

"Offutt  failed;  but  Lincoln,  after  a 
whirl  at  soldiering  in  the  Black 
Hawk  Indian  War— in  which,  as  cap- 
tain, he  faced  disgrace  because  virtu- 
ally his  entire  company  got  drunk— 
and  after  a  whirl  at  politics,  in  which 
he  was  defeated  for  the  legislature- 
Lincoln  tackled  business  again. 

"This  time  he  launched  himself,  not 
as  an  employee,  but  as  a  proprietor. 
With  a  friend  named  William  Berry 
he  bought  a  store  and  the  two  em- 
barked upon  a  mercantile  career  that 
was  as  lively  as  it  was  brief.  Emulat- 
ing   his    partner's    former    soldiers, 


Berry  drank  rum— and  he  drank  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,  and,  developing 
his  respective  hobby,  Lincoln  read 
books  and  told  yams. 

"The  store,  left  to  run  itself,  ran 
itself  into  failure:  and  the  law  came, 
and,  gruffly,  sold  the  stock  to  satisfy 
the  creditors.  But  the  sale  fell  short 
of  that  and  Lincoln  said:  "I  shall 
assume  the  rest."  He  paid;  and  he 
paid  in  full;  and  the  process  took 
fifteen  years. 

"Yes,  our  Emancipator,  our  first 
Presidential  sacrifice  upon  the  altar 
of  service  was  once  a  business  man. 
Twice,  in' business,  he  went  through 
the  experience  of  failure.  And  now, 
at  the  approach  of  his  birthday,  we 
recall  that  experience  only  because 
it  throws  into  higher  contrast  his 
achievements  in  other  fields. 

"Yet,  just  as  if  he  were  a  business 
leader  of  one  generation  speaking  to 
the  leaders  of  generations  that  were 
to  follow  him,  he  left  for  us  a  rule 
of  conduct  in  business  affairs.  In  an 
age  in  which  some  business  tends  to 
wax  blatant,  at  a  time  when  big  in- 
dustry signalizes  its  escape  from 
near-extinction  by  a  renewed  defiance 
of  the  eternal  code  that  sets  human 
welfare  above  private  gain,  at  a  time 
when  advertising  tends  to  blare  and 
to  bulldoze,  we  as  business  men  well 
may  take  to  heart  these  words  of  our 

Abe. 

"  'If  you  would  win  a  man  to  your 
cause,'  he  said,  'first  convince  him 
that  you  are  his  true  friend.  Therein 
is  a  drop  of  honey  which  will  catch 
his  heart  and  which,  say  what  you 
will,  is  the  greatest  highroad  to  his 
reason,  and  which,  when  once  gained, 
you  will  have  little  trouble  in  convinc- 
ing his  judgment  of  the  justness  of 
your  cause,  if  indeed  that  cause  be 
really  a  just  one. 

'"On  the  contrary,  assume  to  dic- 
tate to  his  judgment  or  command  his 
action,  and  he  will  react  within  him- 
self, close  all  avenues  of  approach  to 
his  head  and  heart;  and  though  your 
cause  be  naked  truth  itself,  trans- 
formed into  the  heaviest  lance,  harder 
than  steel  and  sharper  than  steel  can 
ever  be  made,  and  though  you  throw 
it  with  Herculean  force  and  precision, 
you  shall  no  more  be  able  to  pierce 
him  than  to  penertate  the  hard  shell 
of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw.'  . 
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Martyred  Lincoln  Once  a  Merchant 

Gave  Note  in  Payment  for  Village  Store.    Business  Failed.    Left  in  Deep  Debt, 

He  Devoted  Years  of  Hard  Work   and   Closest   Economy   to 

Pay    Back    All  That   He   Owed. 


BY    RAY    E.    TILTON. 

PETERSBURG,  111.,  is  on  the 
*  edge  of  Salem  State  Park. 
The  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge  is 
within  Its  city  limits.  In  the  spring 
or  summer  of  1832  Abraham  Lin- 
coln came  to  New  Salem  along 
with  Denton  Offutt,  and  Mr.  Offiitt 
opened  a  store  at  New  Salem  and 
Lincoln  came  as  his  clerk.  He 
seems  to  have  made  a  satisfactory 
storekeeper,  although  on  occasions 
his  honesty  was  carried  almost  to 
tiic^  point  of  eccentricity.  Once  he 
tliscovcrcd  ;ifter  selling  a  woman  a 
small  bill  of  goods,  that  he  had 
overcharged  her  6 14  cents.  He 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  walked 
Kev(M-al  iuilcs  tliat  evening  and 
made   the    restitution. 

Before  long  OfCutt's  business  went 
to  pieces.  The  Black  Hawk  war 
broke  out  and  Lincoln  joined  with 
other  volunteers  and  was  cliosen 
their  captain.  He  afterwards  spoke 
of  his  election  as  captain  as  "a 
success  which  ^ax'i-  me  more  pleas- 
ure than   .nn-   1   li.iv    h.id    since." 

While  at  Nc\s'  SuU-m  lie  engaged 
in  several  occupations.  Storekeep- 
er which  failed,  and  left  him  load- 
ed with  debts,  postmaster,  surveyor 
and   finally,   legislator. 

Among  Lincoln's  friends  while  at 
New  Salem  was  Thomas  Graham,  a 
schoolmaster.  Through  him  he  se- 
cured a  Kirkham's  grammar  and 
mastered  its  rules.  Under  Graham's 
teaching  he  studied  tirelessly  and 
at  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  was 
competent  to  commence  the  work 
of   surveyor    when    the    opportunity 


was  offered  him  by  John  Calhoun, 
the  over-worked  surveyor  of  Sanga- 
mon County.  In  1832  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  leg- 
islature and  received  277  votes  out 
of   a   total   of   290    of   the   voters    of 


RAY  E.  TILTON, 
District  Manager, 
Northern,   Illinois. 

New  Salem.  He  was  defeated  at 
this  election  but  he  said  "I  have 
been  too  familiar  with  dissappoint- 
ments  to  be  very  much  chagrined." 
This  election  was  the  foundation 
of  his  political  success. 

During    several    of    his    years    in 


New  Salem,  Lincoln  lived  in  a  lit- 
the  two- story  log  cabin,  Ruthledge 
Tavern.  He  was  treated  as  one  of 
the  family  by  James  Rutledge  and 
his  large  family.  Here  he  courted 
and  fell  in  love  with  Ann  Rutledge. 
Tradition  preserves  us  charming 
pictures  of  the  many  happy  hours 
tliey  spent  here  studying  and  roam- 
ing the  valley  together.  When  Lin- 
coln had  accumulated  a  little  more 
money,  and  when  Ann  had  spent 
a  few  more  months  in  school,  they 
were  to  be  married.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  The  summer  of  1835 
liaimed  many  fe\'(?r  victims  and  one 
nli  these  was  Ann  Rutletlge.  Lin- 
coln was  profoundly  affected  by  her 
di-ath  and  struggled  with  a  heavy 
l)urden  which  time  alone  was  able 
to   heal   partially. 

One  feels  here  as  he  talks  to  the 
older  settlers  of  the  man  Lincoln, 
■  IS  if  lie  were  on  a  hallowed  ground, 
i'ossibly  no  man  has  ever  gained 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  whole 
nation  as  has  this  man.  People 
iiiiiu-  Iruni  all  over  the  world  to 
tills  town  to  visit  Old  Salem  State 
i'.irk  and  hi.s  monument  at  Spring- 
lii'ld.  111.,  wliich  is  close  by.  Folks 
lure  :irc  different  and  love  to  tell 
the  stranger  of  the  story  of  this 
honored  man.  All  are  glad  to  help 
and  dig  in  their  files  for  data  and 
information.  After  talking  with 
folks  here  and  visiting  Old  Salem 
it  isn't  much  wonder  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  section  are  different, 
living  as  they  do  in  the  shadow 
and  tiaditions  of  this  wonderful 
man.  One  feels  extreme  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  for  having  the  op- 
portunity   of   coming   to    this    town. 
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